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The book is copiously as well as carefully illustrated. The pictures are 
well executed, placed where they are needed, and are of sufficient size to be of 
real use to the reader. The pedagogical aids consist of questions and problems 
requiring thought, observation, and investigation; questions for debate; 
topics for compositions; and an extensive bibliography at the end of each chap- 
ter. The bibliography includes a list of study references, history and related 
material, imaginative literature such as novels, stories, and poems, and finally 
a brief teachers' reading list. 

Each chapter is divided into sections followed by suggestive questions. 
Such an arrangement, with the topic-problem plan of presenting the material, 
admits of adjusting the book to a semester or year course, since omissions 
can be made easily. 

Community civics is of necessity finding a place in the course of study of 
progressive schools because, when properly presented, it becomes vital and 
gives the needed training in sociology, economics, and political science without 
unduly crowding the program. Until very recently there has been a dearth 
of available material for the junior high school. In many cases, civics books 
have a tendency to be overbalanced along the line of the author's special field 
of economics, sociology, or government. Mr. Hill seems to have maintained 
a proper balance in this respect, and, by avoiding the temptation to cover a 
multitude of topics very briefly, he has had an opportunity to leave with the 
student a desire actively to participate in the solution of the problems which 
his community faces. The style and diction, which are well adapted to the 
junior high school level, should lead the pupil to read on out of pure interest 
and pleasure. The book meets an immediate need. 

Reid Stephens 



A guide to health teaching. — One of the most important problems confronting 
our public schools today is the adequate teaching of health habits. It is the 
growing belief among educators that health teaching to be effective must be 
not only scientific but also practical. The incorporation of this practical- 
scientific method of health teaching is the predominant feature of a recent two- 
book series 1 on health training, of which the first volume is devoted to "Building 
Health Habits" and the second to "Keeping the Body in Health." 

It is the aim of the Everyday Health Series to present in an attractive form for 
pupils in the elementary school the latest and most accurate knowledge relating to 
physiology and to the hygiene of daily life. The constant effort of the authors has 
been to make scientific knowledge so simple, so concrete, and so inviting that pupils 
can hardly fail to take an interest in the problems 6i preserving health for the purpose 
of making the most of life [p. v]. 

The first volume gives a practical treatment of the basic principles under- 
lying health habits. In order that the book might be best adapted to the 

1 M. V. O'Shea and J. H. Kellogg, The Everyday Health Series. New York: 
MacmiHan Co., 1921. Vol. I, pp. v+280. Vol. II, pp. v+311. 
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interests of intermediate pupils, the authors have studied children in respect 
to their attitude toward different methods of presenting health facts. Finding 
that the average child wishes to increase his energy for his games and play 
and to avoid sickness, they have planned the book accordingly. 

The second volume presents a more advanced discussion, dealing princi- 
pally with the organisms of the body and their relation to each other. 
Particular attention is given to the proper care of these organisms as the most 
essential factor in promoting health and maximum efficiency. A notable 
feature is the treatment given to the training of the mind, both as the governor 
of the body and in its relation to the organs of sense which act as gateways to 
the mind. 

The series is rich in illustrative material, as the authors believe that the 
best way of emphasizing health facts is to present them by means of photo- 
graphs and drawings. At the end of each lesson, a list of health problems and 
questions is presented which will be of much practical value to the teacher. 
"At least one interesting and practical original exercise is suggested for every 
principle of health presented in each lesson" (p. v). 

The scientific and practical treatment of this problem, with its psycho- 
logical organization, will serve as a useful guide for health teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

W. D. Bowman 



World history for children. — The development of a true sense of historical 
perspective for elementary-school children is exceedingly difficult. Certain 
it is that very few children in the grades have anything like an adequate time 
sense regarding the development of mankind. While their stage of maturity 
precludes the mature perspective which they may finally reach, nevertheless 
their perceptions of past events may be materially clarified by a wiser organiza- 
tion of the study of history. It is to give to the child a wide view of the 
experiences of the race that Professor Van Loon has recently presented his 
interesting and comprehensive account. 1 

The book begins with the origins of material and living forms, presenting 
in three brief chapters a simple story of the modern conception of this period. 
From this point on, the book describes the sequence of human progress through 
the major stages of history down to the present era. The book does in an 
elementary way what Wells's Outline does for the adult reader. In fair- 
ness to the author, however, it should be stated that seven years ago Professor 
Van Loon began to gather material for the series to which this volume belongs 
and that it is not in any sense an imitation of the Wells book. 

The style of the book is particularly adapted to the interest of school 
children. It is good literature as well as good history. On the whole, the 
large number of illustrations adds much to the interest of the book. A possible 

1 Hendkik Van Loon, The Story of Mankind. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1921. Pp. xxviii+479- $5-oo. 



